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Education  and  qualifications  for  citizenship 

Bernard  Shaw  insists  that  intellect  is  a  passion:  an  overwhelming 

impulse  towards  a  more  abundant  life 


There  are  very  simple  things  that 
stand  as  mountains  in  the  path  of 
the  writer  on  education,  find  that  he 
must  usually  ignore  if  he  is  to  get  to  his 
subject  at  all.  And  I  have  said  most  of 
them  before. 

I  do  not  think  that  liberal  education, 
which  is  really  recreation,  can  ever  be 
made  the  subject  of  compulsory  instruc¬ 
tion.  Until  English  literature  was  made 
a  school  subject  the  Shakespeare  nausea 
which  is  now  common  among  the  sec¬ 
ondarily  educated  did  not  exist,  though 
already  schoolgirls  had  learned  to 
loathe  Beethoven.  Now  no  adult  loathes 
the  multiplication  table;  nor  indeed 
would  any  have  loathed  it  in  childhood 
had  it  been  made  clear  then  that  a  child 
who  knows  it  can  enjoy  money  and  lib¬ 
erty  to  an  extent  impossible  to  one  who 
cannot  change  a  sixpence  to  buy  a  tram 
ticket  or  visit  a  picture  palace.  Techni¬ 
cal  education  is  a  qualification  for  living 
in  society.  Being  necessary  to  life,  it 
justifies  itself  by  its  results  even  to  those 
who  acquire  it  with  difficulty  and  repug¬ 
nance,  and  exercise  its  accomplishments 
without  pleasure  for  ulterior  objects. 
But  a  liberal  education  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  interest  and  pleasure. 
Compulsory  Shakespeare  only  provides 
a  public  for  books  written  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  Bacon  by  people  who 
lack  the  literary  and  dramatic  sense  to 
know  that  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  Bacon  is  not  a  matter  of  evidence  or 
argument,  but  of  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  literary  and  dramatic  sense,  just  as 
the  fact  that  Bacon’s  statue  at  St.  Albans 
does  not  represent  the  same  man  as  the 
Stratford  bust  is  a  simple  matter  of  eye¬ 
sight,  and  the  fact  that  Wagner  was  not 
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Brahms  is  a  simple  matter  of  listening 
to  their  music.  It  does  not  provide  audi¬ 
ence  for  Shakespeare’s  plays:  on  the 
contrary,  it  keeps  them  away.  A  liberal 
education,  in  short,  cannot  be  imposed; 
all  that  can  be  given  is  access:  water 
should  be  provided  for  the  horse;  but  it 
must  not  be  injected  with  a  stomach 
pump  submitted  to  under  threat  of  the 
whip. 

But  the  acceptance  of  this  distinction 
between  liberal  and  technical  education 
will  force  us  to  recognize  that  the  scope 
of  technical  education  is  wider  than 
most  schoolmasters  think.  It  includes 
civic  education,  for  instance.  Calvin,  I 
take  it,  though  he  would  perhaps  have 
admitted  that  the  children  of  Geneva 
could  not  be  taught  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  music  of  Orlandus  Lassus  and 


Josquin  Depres  and  Van  Sweelinck  as 
they  could  be  taught  to  navigate  a  ship 
or  amputate  a  limb,  would  have  main¬ 
tained  that  his  Institutes  should  be 
taught  in  order  to  qualify  the  children 
technically  to  become  citizens  of  “the 
perfect  city  of  God.”  And  I  think  he 
would  have  been  right.  To  live  in  Ge¬ 
neva  in  Calvin’s  time,  or  in  Scotland  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as  in  Ulster 
to-day,  without  intolerable  social  fric¬ 
tion,  a  knowledge  of  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  of  salvation  and  damnation  was 
as  necessary  to  the  man  who  abhorred 
it  as  to  the  man  who  accepted  it.  Dante’s 
scheme  of  Catholicism  was  equally  a 
technical  subject  for  the  diplomatists  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  What  is  the 
matter  with  civilization  at  present  is 
that  Calvinism  and  the  Holy  Roman 
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Empire  having  become  incredible,  and 
the  Church  Catechism  and  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  in  great  part  unthinkable, 
chiefly  through  the  discovery  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  void  left  in  our  technical 
education.  Now,  as  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  the  void  is  being  filled  by  de¬ 
moralizing  pseudo-scientific  stupidities 
like  Weismannism  and  Mechanism  on 
one  side,  and  a  mess  of  crude  sentimen¬ 
talities  on  the  other;  whilst  the  creed  of 
Creative  Evolution,  obviously  the  com¬ 
ing  religion,  has  not  been  formulated 
and  popularized.  But  it  will  have  to  be. 
The  symphonies  of  Beethoven  will 
never  be  possible  as  text  books;  but  the 
treatises  of  Bergson  certainly  will  if  we 
are  to  have  a  society  as  genuinely  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
societies  of  the  pre-evolutionary  times. 
There  must  be  a  common  technical 
theory  of  the  goal  of  Evolution  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  common  technical  theory 
of  the  will  of  God.  Those  who  do  not 
believe  it  will  at  least  know  where  so¬ 
ciety  stands,  which  no  man  knows  at 
present. 

Science,  admittedly  a  technical  sub¬ 
ject,  must  include  political  science,  not 
only  in  its  elementary  branch  of  law, 
but  in  its  later  developments  as  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  and  Socialism,  which 
subjects,  in  a  modern  democratic  State, 
should  be  as  compulsory,  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  scholar’s  capacity  for  them,  as 
the  multiplication  table.  At  least  a  con¬ 
ception  of  them  should  be  inculcated: 
such  a  conception,  for  instance,  as  I 
have  of  mathematics,  though  I  cannot 
do  the  simplest  sum  in  algebra.  And  it 
may  very  well  follow  that  a  good  deal 


of  the  most  helpful  teaching  will  still 
be  done  by  academic  persons  who  know 
the  nature  of  the  science  without  special 
skill  in  its  operations,  indeed,  without 
any  skill  except  skill  in  thought.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  the  best  answer  to  my 
famous  gibe,  “He  who  can,  does;  he 
who  cannot,  teaches.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  utterance  of  mine  ever  led 
a  dyspeptic  man  to  ask  a  man  of  sound 
stomach  to  teach  him  how  to  digest;  but 
it  is  a  simple  fact  that  when  men  do 
things  consummately  well,  they  do 
them  as  they  breathe — automatically, 
without  intellectual  consciousness — 
and  can  give  no  account  of  how  they 
do  them,  being  therefore  useless  as 
teachers.  Socialism  will  certainly  not  be 
taught  in  schools  by  successful  Prime 
Ministers.  Lord  Haldane  might  have 
pointed  out  in  his  essay,  if  it  had  been 
relevant,  that  Descartes  himself  did  not 
build  bridges,  though  an  engineer  with¬ 
out  Cartesian  consciousness  is  not  a  lib¬ 
erally  educated  man.  “He  who  can  do, 
does;  he  who  can  think,  teaches”  is  just 
as  true  as  the  other  formula. 


Education  will  never  really  flourish 
without  a  system  of  rights  and 
privileges  entirely  dissociated  from 
money.  The  makeshift  of  prizes  and 
punishments  now  in  use  is  more  corrup¬ 
tion.  It  is  odd  that  though  we  will  not 
allow  a  barrister  to  practise,  or  a  doctor 
to  call  himself  a  doctor  and  sign  death 
certificates,  or  a  clergyman  to  hold  a 
living,  unless  they  undergo  a  test  of 
technical  qualification,  anybody  may 
practise  political  science  as  voter,  or 
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even  as  Cabinet  Minister,  without 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write.  What 
is  worse,  anyone  may  practise  abortion 
and  poisoning  on  the  nation’s  mind  and 
spirit  as  a  journalist  or  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietor  with  complete  impunity  and 
even  huge  profit,  though  if  he  did  the 
same  with  a  mechanical  instrument  on 
an  unborn  baby  he  would  go  unpitied  to 
penal  servitude.  It  is  even  proposed  that 
legislation  shall  be  initiated  and  im¬ 
posed,  or  defeated  and  cancelled,  with¬ 
out  discussion  or  information,  by  the 
man  in  the  street  acting  through  a  refer¬ 
endum:  indeed,  this  can  already  be 
done  in  some  States.  The  consequences 
under  modern  democratic  conditions 
are  so  appalling  that  we  are  in  visible 
danger  of  that  revulsion  against  de¬ 
mocracy  which,  instead  of  saving 
Athens,  hastened  its  ruin.  The  people 
will  either  throw  over  democracy  al¬ 
together  in  disgust  at  its  disastrous  ig¬ 
norance,  and  fall  back  on  the  hopeless 
expedient  of  thrusting  dictatorial  pow¬ 
ers  on  the  nearest  adventurer  whom 
they  may  romantically  imagine,  at  his 
own  silly  suggestion,  to  be  an  Earthly 
Providence,  or  else  they  will  demand 
some  sort  of  scientific  evidence  of  po¬ 
litical  capacity  as  a  qualification  for 
election  or  office.  Already  the  public 
services  are  protected  from  absolute 
imbecility  and  illiteracy  by  examina¬ 
tions;  and  sooner  or  later  we  shall  see 
the  absurdity  of  demanding  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  from  the  clerk  and 
none  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  who  cannot 
speak  French  at  the  head  of  an  office  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  French  is  oblig¬ 
atory  on  everyone  else.  The  difficulty  is 
that  though  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
drawing-room  dancing  may  qualify  a 
man  to  be  an  attache,  it  does  not  qual¬ 
ify  him  to  be  a  Foreign  Minister.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  a  positive  genius  for 
passing  examinations,  and  who  learn 
languages  with  extraordinary  facility, 
are  often  quite  impossible  as  chiefs  of 
staff,  to  say  nothing  of  Ministers;  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  never  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  apply  the  examination  system 
throughout  the  whole  public  service,  the 
necessary  exceptions  becoming  excuses 
for  a  good  deal  of  jobbery.  Also,  exam¬ 
inations  can  be  manipulated  so  as  to 
favor  or  exclude  classes;  and  the  shame¬ 
less  resort  of  our  own  ruling  classes  to 
this  device  has  cooled  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  examination  system  was 
formerly  hailed  as  a  democratic  reform. 

In  short  we  still  lack  a  trustworthy 
anthropometric  method  for  high  pur- 
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poses  of  State.  Poets,  like  other  obser¬ 
vant  people,  notice  “the  straitened 
forehead  of  a  fool,”  often  in  the  highest 
offices  or  in  feudal  command  of  a  coun¬ 
ty;  but  we  have  not  yet  invented  the 
calipers,  ascertained  the  measure¬ 
ments,  or  discovered  the  reagents  which 
should  test  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  as  the  tape 
around  the  chest  and  the  height  meas¬ 
urer  test  the  rank  and  file  of  the  police 
and  the  Army.  I  remember  once  being 
much  flattered  by  a  speaker  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  following  a  political  harangue  of 
mine,  who  said,  “I  did  not  understand 
the  lecturer’s  arguments,  because,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  observe  the  shape  of 
my  head,  I  have  not  the  requisite  fac¬ 
ulty;  but  as  a  professional  phrenologist 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  may  trust  to 
his  judgment.”  I  followed  up  this  clue 
far  enough  to  convince  myself  that  the 
analysis  of  human  faculty  made  by  the 
phrenologists  has  not  yet  carried  them 
beyond  classifications  so  crude  and  am¬ 
biguous  as  to  verge  on  positive  illiteracy 
here  and  there,  the  results  being  far  too 
imprecise  to  be  of  any  practical  value 
for  political  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the 
need  for  some  method  of  measuring 
personal  capacity  which  shall  be  as 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operator  or  the  subject  as  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  yard  of  cloth  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  cloth  or  of  the  yardstick, 
is  becoming  more  conscious.  I  have 
myself  been  tested  with  contrivances 
designed  to  ascertain  how  quick¬ 
ly  I  can  respond  to  a  sensory  stimulus, 
or  how  long  I  can  distinguish  between 
two  colors  when  they  are  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  another  with  increasing 
rapidity.  The  inferences  from  these  tests 
vary  from  the  simplest  statement  of  the 
result  to  a  certificate  classing  you  with 
a  Fuegian  or  with  Plato  or  Shake¬ 
speare:  that  is  to  say,  from  cautious  fact 
to  extravagant  romance.  But  if  these 
contrivances  be  taken  with  the  various 
tests  used  in  the  Army  and  other  public 
services,  they  will  appear  as  part  of  a 
growing  body  of  anthropometric  de¬ 
vices  ranging  from  the  shoemaker  s 
rule  to  attempts  at  psychometric  ma¬ 
chines.  These  things  should  not  be 
passed  over  lightly  because  some  of 
them  are  obviously  cranky,  and  none 
have  superseded  the  experienced  col¬ 
lege  tutor  who  tells  an  undergraduate 
what  honors  it  is  worth  his  while  to  read 
for  in  view  of  his  natural  capacity.  But 
tutorial  measurement  is  founded  on  a 
degree  of  intimacy  and  familiarity 
which  is  not  practicable  for  general 
public  purposes. 


We  seem  far  from  the  day  when  per¬ 
sons  classed  by  natural  capacity  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  acquirements  will  be 
disqualified  or  conscribed  for  public 
work  according  to  their  degree;  when 
Class  A1  will  be  compelled  on  incor¬ 
ruptible  evidence  to  elect  representative 
peers  to  undertake  the  highest  duties  of 
the  State,  and  Class  Z17,  however  self- 
assertive  and  noisily  popular,  will  be 
absolutely  debarred  from  voting  at  elec¬ 
tions,  contesting  Parliamentary  seats,  or 
running  newspapers. 

In  making  this  rough  suggestion  I  am 
not  forgetting  that  one  of  the  uses  of 
democracy  is  to  save  people  from  being 
intolerably  well  governed,  and,  in  fact, 
discouraged  out  of  existence  as  savages 
are  by  civilized  men.  I  would  give  Class 
A1  rights  of  counsel  and  criticism,  but 
no  vote.  The  mass  of  men  coming  be¬ 
tween  J  and  K  should  neither  be  dragged 
in  the  mud  by  Z  nor  dragged  up  to 
the  clouds  by  A  to  share  the  fate  of 
Phaeton;  and  my  old  proposal  that  Par¬ 
liament  should  contain  fifty  aldermen 
elected  by  proportional  representation 
under  the  original  Hare  scheme,  the 
whole  nation  voting  as  one  constitu¬ 
ency,  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  their  rights  of  speech  in  the 
Assembly  should  not  include  access  to 


the  voting  lobbies.  But  even  with  such 
safeguards,  which  would  not  exclude 
the  popular  actor  of  the  day  and  the 
popular  general,  however  incapable 
they  might  be  politically,  a  wise  elec¬ 
torate  would  still  ask  for  some  scientific, 
bias-proof  test  of  capacity,  taking  ca¬ 
pacity  in  its  widest  sense  to  include 
intellectual  integrity  and  social  instinct, 
and  giving  no  more  than  its  due 
value  to  that  power  of  working  for 
sixteen  hours  a  day  every  day  for  thirty 
years  which  at  present  enables  the  stu¬ 
pidest  routineers  to  oust  from  important 
posts  men  of  much  higher  faculty, 
whose  real  work  cannot  be  sustained 
except  in  emergencies  for  more  than 
two  or  three  hours,  and  even  at  that 
imposes  extensive  periods  of  total  rec¬ 
reation. 


Now  secondary  education,  as  we 
have  it  to-day,  wholly  fails  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  a  test. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  very 
little  secondary  education  we  actually 
give.  People  who  have  attended  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  are  in  an  absurd  minor¬ 
ity.  These  two  propositions  are  not, 
however,  the  same.  There  is,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  a  great  deal  of  secondary  self-educa- 
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One  of  the  monuments  of  Man's  intellectual  heritage  will 
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From  August  7  to  13,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine, 
prepares  its  hilltop  colonial  campus  to  receive  as  many  as 
two  hundred  participants.  The  Republic  here  will  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  now-traditional  clambake  at  Belgrade  Lake. 

From  July  17  to  23,  the  Estes  Park  Y.M.C.A.  Conference 
Camp  in  Colorado  will  be  prepared  to  receive  over  a 
hundred  participants  in  the  year  of  The  Republic.  Accom¬ 
modations,  including  special,  supervised  play  for  children, 
are  in  a  new  and  very  comfortable  lodge. 

Those  wishing  to  register,  or  wanting  further  information, 
may  write  to  Institutes,  The  Great  Books  Foundation,  37  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


tion:  indeed  civilization  would  not  hold 
together  if  its  culture  depended  on  its 
schools  instead  of  on  its  bookshops  and 
lectures  and  summer  schools  and  gen¬ 
eral  currency  of  intellectual  intercourse. 
Many  of  our  most  cultivated  people 
owe  absolutely  nothing  to  their  school¬ 
ing;  and  some  of  them,  especially 
among  women,  have  never  been  to 
school  at  all.  Though  Ruskin  took  an 
Oxford  degree,  he  was  never  a  school¬ 
boy;  and  he  differed  from  his  Etonian 
and  Harrovian  fellow  graduates  only 
in  being,  not  worse  educated  (conspicu¬ 
ously  the  contrary,  in  fact),  but  much 
less  of  a  blackguard.  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  say  that  nothing  that  I 
know  was  taught  me  at  school  except 
a  collection  of  foul  jests  on  the  very 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  kept  cleanest 
in  a  boy’s  mind;  and  even  these  were 
not  in  the  curriculum.  The  place  where 
I  was  imprisoned  for  half  the  day,  and 
which  was  called  a  school,  kept  me 
from  the  books,  the  great  public  picture 
gallery,  the  music,  and  the  intercourse 
with  Nature  which  really  educated  me; 


and  admirable  as  the  spirit  and  insight 
of  the  plea  for  more  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  seem  to  me,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
extension  of  what  is  now  called  second¬ 
ary  education  to  the  age  of  1 8  or  20  for 
all  classes  would  not  abolish  the  little 
culture  we  have,  and  produce  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  Goths  and  Vandals  which 
would  reduce  all  Europe  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  level  of  a  mess  table.  The  Experi¬ 
ment  has  actually  been  tried  through 
Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  the  result  is  that  the  young 
gentlemen  trained  in  this  way  are  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  from  the  learned 
societies,  political  societies,  artistic  so¬ 
cieties,  and  other  cultural  organizations, 
whilst  the  hunts,  shoots,  dances,  and 
dinners  which  enable  men  to  endure  the 
crushing  dullness  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  tedium  of  church  on  Sunday  are 
recognized  as  their  special  provinces. 

The  appalling  fact  that  nobody  in  this 
country  seems  to  know  that  intellect  is  a 
passion,  and  that  its  exercise  produces 
happiness,  satisfaction,  and  a  desirable 
quality  of  life,  shews  that  we  do  not  yet 


know  even  our  crude  bodily  appetites  in 
their  higher  aspects  as  passions:  a  pas¬ 
sion  being,  I  take  it,  an  overwhelming 
impulse  towards  a  more  abundant  life. 
We  all  have  to  admit  that  the  greatest 
poets  and  dramatists,  though  great  be¬ 
cause  of  their  philosophic  power  and 
biological  instinct,  have  been  artists, 
because  there  is  no  denying  that  Eurip¬ 
ides  and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  and 
Ibsen  were  artists  by  profession.  But  we 
talk  of  professional  philosophers  as  if 
they  were  only  half  men,  having  brains 
without  eyes  or  ears  or  souls.  Yet  the 
philosophers  who  have  most  deeply 
moved  the  world,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  are  those  who  have  been  artist- 
philosophers:  Plato,  Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche,  Croce,  and  Bergson,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

I  have  already  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  taught  by 
school  methods:  the  attempts  at  it  end 
only  in  trying  to  make  a  boy  appreciate 
Venetian  painting  by  asking  him  the 
date  of  Tintoretto’s  birth,  and  hitting 
him  if  he  cannot  give  the  correct  an- 
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swer.  What  is  needed  is  plenty  of  books, 
plenty  of  picture  postcards  of  master¬ 
pieces  of  design,  plenty  of  good  per¬ 
formance  of  the  best  plays  and  the  best 
music  obtainable  (not  necessarily  al¬ 
ways  in  the  heaviest  genres,  remem¬ 
ber)  ,  and  plenty  of  rambles  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  of  what  use  will  these  be  if  the 
growing  boy  and  girl  is  always  reading 
that  unreadable  imposture,  a  school¬ 
book,  or  imprisoned  in  a  school  or  in  a 
cricket  or  football  field  when  the  music 
is  going  on,  or  the  galleries  are  open,  or 
the  view  from  the  mountain  is  at  its 
best.  Ask  the  schoolmaster  to  provide 
for  this  method  of  culture  and  he  will 
first  demand  that  the  manifestations  of 
fine  art  shall  be  changed  into  school 
lessons;  and  when  they  are  thus  turned 
into  a  deadly  seed  of  hatred  of  all  art, 
and  even  of  Nature,  he  will  sulk  fu¬ 
riously  over  having  to  find  a  place  for 
them  in  his  time-table,  first  declaring 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  then 
grudgingly  squeezing  them  into  half- 
an-hour  a  week,  perhaps  by  sacrificing 
that  bete  noir  of  his,  the  drawing  lesson. 
The  moment  we  come  down  from  pom¬ 
pous  phrases  about  education  and  fine 
art  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  school  and 
the  schoolmaster  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  driven  beyond  all  patience  into  a 
simple  declaration  that  the  first  step 
must  be  the  utter  annihilation  of  both, 
as  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


We  have,  however,  admitted  that 
civic  education  is  a  technical  sub¬ 
ject  and,  therefore,  a  school  subject. 
Now  no  real  civic  education  is  possible 
without  discussion  and  controversy. 

The  student  must  be  informed  that 
there  is,  for  example,  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  neo-Darwinic  Weismannism  and 
Butler-Bergsonism;  and  if  he  feels  in¬ 
terested  he  must  hear  champions  of  the 
opposed  views  fighting  it  out  in  debate 
and  be  encouraged  to  take  part  himself. 
He  had  better  be  warned  that  he  must 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  dodge  his  moral 
responsibilities  by  any  nonsense  about 
Agnosticism:  the  world  cannot  be  run 
on  evasion  and  paralysis;  and  where 
knowledge  stops,  intuitions  and  dogmas 
must  come  to  the  rescue.  England  can¬ 
not  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty 
until  she  makes  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
his  duty  is;  and  she  will  find  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  that  his  duty  con¬ 
sists  to  a  great  extent  of  doing  what 
everybody  else  does,  and  not  what  he 
thinks  right;  for  it  is  necessary  in  man¬ 
aging  the  human  traffic  called  society  to 
insist  that  under  certain  common  cir¬ 


“No,  no,  Rousseau’s  ‘Social  Contract’  is 
over  with  the  other  etiquette  books  .  .  .  ” 


cumstances  everybody  shall  do  the  same 
thing  and  thus  create  that  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  of  how  other  people  will  be¬ 
have,  which,  though  irritating  to  re¬ 
formers  and  improvers  and  victims  of 
the  Tolstoyan  Weltverbesserungswahn 
generally  is,  nevertheless,  a  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  civilization.  The  child  must  be 
taught,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
current  cult  of  salvation  by  personal 
righteousness,  that  men  in  society  must 
reform  society  before  they  can  re¬ 
form  themselves.  The  individual  may 
see  a  better  line  for  the  main  road;  but 
he  should  be  educated  to  understand 
that  his  business  is  to  persuade  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  make  the  new  road  and  plough 
up  the  old,  and  not  immediately  to 
trample  and  trespass  along  his  new  line 
as  if  the  business  concerned  himself 
alone. 

Our  manners  at  present,  when  we 
have  any  at  all,  are  at  best  amiable  but 
not  admirable.  Amiable  because  we 
have  a  horror  of  being  disagreeable;  not 
admirable  because  in  deference  to  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  which  should  not  exist, 
they  consist  in  talking  about  the  weath¬ 
er  instead  of  about  religion  and  politics, 
which,  in  one  department  or  another, 
would  be  the  normal  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation  between  strangers  in  any 
really  educated  community. 

Our  main  disqualifications  for  citi¬ 
zenship  now  are  ignorance,  unsociabil¬ 
ity,  and  terrorism.  And  the  government 
of  the  world  by  people  who  have  been 
longest  at  school  has  been  so  far  an 
organization  of  ignorance,  unsociabil¬ 
ity,  and  terrorism,  exploding  from  time 
to  time  in  such  monstrous  smashes  as 
the  present  war,  which  the  belligerents 
can  bear  only  by  persuading  themselves 
that  it  is  a  crusade,  though  it  has  really 
no  more  ethical  character  than  a  rail¬ 
way  collision. 


anyone? 

Bouquets  of  passports  are  be¬ 
ing  picked  for  the  European  tour 
sponsored  by  the  Great  Books 
Council  of  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  A  small  group  of  congenial 
minds  will  leave  July  16  for  a 
three  weeks’  trek  to  the  splendid 
cities  of  history,  wherein  will  be 
discussed  those  classics  created 
on  the  historic  premises.  Also 
planned  for  the  participants  in 
this  feast  is  a  stimulating  varie¬ 
ty  of  other  cultural  activity,  sus¬ 
tained  by  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations  and  memorable  meals. 
The  group  returns  to  New  York 
on  August  7. 

The  cost  is  a  mere  $696  per 
person.  For  details  or  to  register, 
write  to  Mr.  Sanford  Lampl,  706 
Law  &  Finance  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Penna. 

Only  a  few  places  remain  to 
be  filled,  Mr.  Lampl  informs  us, 
so  the  dilatory  are  urged  to  act. 


The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan 

reviewed 

In  The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan 
(World  Publishing  Company,  April 
Publication)  Clifton  Fadiman  again 
serves  the  public  interest  in  reading 
great  books.  It  is  a  long  time  since  he 
began  such  service,  and  if  ours  were  a 
Republic  of  Literature,  Mr.  Fadiman 
would  assuredly  be  a  Cabinet  Member, 
perhaps  Secretary  for  the  Increase  of 
Reading.  There  might  be  one  class  of 
citizens  who  both  read  and  discuss  the 
great  books,  and  another  who  simply 
read  them.  It  is  the  latter  class  that  Mr. 
Fadiman  serves  particularly  well.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  because  of  his  skill  at  helping 
readers,  The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan 
probably  will  add  to  the  number  of 
citizens  in  the  discussion  class. 

Mr.  Fadiman  emerges  from  the 
pages  of  this  book  as  a  demonstrator 
like  the  Foundation’s  Area  Directors, 
in  some  ways.  Although  he  does  not 
sell,  his  work  creates  a  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  books.  Although  not  a  profession¬ 
al  scholar,  he  pursues  learning  of  a  high 
order.  He  is  particularly  apt  at  discharg¬ 
ing  ideas  that  are  captured  in  books. 
Unlike  our  Area  Directors,  however, 
Mr.  Fadiman  selects  and  arranges  the 
books  to  be  read.  There  is  no  magic  in 
the  number,  he  says,  but  he  selects  one 
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hundred,  most  of  them  great.  Then  he 
divides  his  shelves  into  nine  sections. 
Over  the  largest  section,  Mr.  Fadiman 
uses  the  title,  “Narratives,”  and  here  he 
places  no  less  than  thirty-three  novels. 
Among  them  are  -works  by  Swift  and 
Sterne,  Rabelais  and  Voltaire,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Melville,  Turgenev  and  Tol¬ 
stoy.  The  “Middle  Ages”  section  is  the 
smallest,  with  three  authors  of  giant 
stature:  St.  Augustine,  Dante  and 
Chaucer.  Under  the  heading,  “Philos¬ 
ophy,  Psychology,  Politics,  Essays,”  are 
eighteen  authors.  Here  are  Hobbes, 
Mill,  Whitehead,  Pascal,  Emerson  and 
Dewey. 

Mr.  Fadiman  explains  that  one 
touchstone  he  uses  for  selection  is  that 
the  book  light  a  fire  and  inflame  his 
own  mind.  No  Eastern  works  have  had 
that  effect.  But  John  Dewey  is  here,  and 
Mr.  Fadiman  appears  fairly  cool  in  ref¬ 
erences  to  him.  “In  Human  Nature  and 
Conduct,  morals  and  human  nature 
are  again  and  again,  in  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects,  brought  together  with 
consequences  each  reader  will  have  to 
judge  for  himself.”  Apparently,  Mr. 
Fadiman  admitted  this  book  to  his 
imaginary  shelves  by  the  objective  cri¬ 
terion  of  influence.  Greatness,  then,  can 
be  reconciled  with  non-combustibility. 

Mr.  Fadiman  devotes  most  of  his 
demonstration  to  comments  about  the 
books.  Of  his  comments,  which  are 
contrived  from  biographical  facts, 
opinions,  judgments,  and  advice,  Mr. 
Fadiman  says,  “Using  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  thousand  words,  I  have 
tried  to  seduce  you  into  reading  the 
book  I  talk  about.”  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  reader  that  in  many  cases  he  will 
succeed,  because  Mr.  Fadiman  does 
have  the  art  of  psychological  address. 
For  example,  the  following  remark  in 
the  comment  on  Hawthorne’s  The 
Scarlet  Letter:  “Many  of  us,  living  in  a 
post-Freud,  post-Kinsey  world  appar¬ 
ently  dedicated  to  evil  on  a  really  whole¬ 
sale  scale,  may  read  The  Scarlet  Letter 
for  the  first  time  only  to  exclaim, 
‘What’s  he  making  all  the  fuss  about?’  ” 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Fadiman  is  qilick 
to  listen  to  his  authors.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  use  fifty  words  about 
Dickens,  he  says,  might  be  as  follows: 
“The  Artful  Dodger,  Fagin,  Dick  Swiv- 
eller,  Flora  Finching,  Sairey  Gamp,  Mr. 
Micawber,  Sam  Weller,  Uriah  Heep, 
Mr.  Dick,  Bella  Wilfer,  Joe  Gargery, 
Miss  Havisham,  Pumblechook,  Wem- 
mick.  Bumble,  Pecksniff,  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by,  The  Crummleses,  Quilp,  Podsnap, 
Toots,  Rosa  Dartle,  Chadband,  Miss 
Flite,  Inspector  Bucket,  the  Tite  Bar¬ 


nacles,  Mme.  Defarge,  the  Veneerings.” 

There  remains  a  ponderable  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Fadiman  se¬ 
lected  and  edited  The  Short  Stories  of 
Henry  James  and  appended  notes  to 
each  story.  “As  for  the  notes,”  he  wrote 
then,  “if  you  care  to  read  them  at  all, 
please  read  each  one  directly  after  you 
have  finished  the  corresponding  story.” 
Now,  for  The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan, 
he  selects  the  James  novel,  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors.  The  substance  of  what  he  says 
about  James  in  The  Lifetime  Reading 
Plan  is  approximately  what  he  said  in 
the  notes  to  the  short  stories.  One  might 
expect,  then,  that  Mr.  Fadiman  will 
now  have  the  same  advice  about  the  use 
of  editorial  notes  as  he  did  have  when 
he  edited  the  short  stories.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever.  In  The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan  he 
advises  that  you  may  read  his  comments 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  before 
starting  to  read  the  great  books. 

By  following  Mr.  Fadiman’s  earlier 
advice,  the  reader  can  think  for  himself. 
When  the  editor’s  ideas  turn  out  to  be 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  the 
reader’s,  the  value  of  the  comments 
will  appear.  In  any  event,  the  question 
is  whether  the  reader  should  use  the 
comments  in  The  Lifetime  Reading 
Plan  as  way-stations  on  the  road  to 
grandeur.  Although  not  always  the 
smoothest  and  easiest  approach,  going 
right  to  the  masters  makes  the  journey 
more  memorable. 

Seymour  Weinstein 


Staff  News 

The  area  staff  has  been  changed  by 
eight  additions  and  one  departure  to 
make  this  month’s  personnel  announce¬ 
ments  a  right  proper  item  for  the 
Gadfly.  We  are  proud  of  our  new  peo¬ 
ple;  they  are  all  experienced  in  the 
program,  and  we  are  sure  that  their 
efforts  will  make  for  not  only  a  larger, 
but  also  a  better  program  in  those  areas 
where  they  will  now  function. 

First  of  all,  we  take  pleasure  in  wel¬ 
coming  to  the  full-time  staff,  our  former 
St.  Petersburg-Tampa  Area  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  Jr.  He  will 
be  Area  Director  for  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  will  be 
based  for  the  present  in  Chicago. 

As  our  new  Los  Angeles  Coordi¬ 
nator  in  California,  we  are  pleased  to 
proclaim  one  who  has  already  given 
long  and  worthy  support  to  that  local 
program,  Mrs.  Helen  Gottlober. 

Through  an  oversight,  we  failed  to 
welcome  in  these  pages  last  fall  a  new 
Coordinator  for  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Mrs.  Paul  Owen,  2026  South  Street, 
Lincoln,  who  replaced  the  very  able 
Mrs.  Carol  White.  Mrs.  Owen’s  efforts 
have  already  aroused  promise  of  an 
expanded  program  in  that  area,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  very  satisfying  ful¬ 
fillment. 

To  coordinate  the  East  Bay  (San 
Francisco)  Area  we  feel  happy  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  person  already  active  and 


Photo  by  Ed  Sheanin 


Some  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leaders'  Council  who  took  part  in  a 
quarterly  refresher  meeting  this  winter  on  the  USC  campus.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Jim  Pierson, 
Treasurer;  Helen  Michaelis,  President.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Susan  Smith,  GBF  Area  Director; 
Edwin  Moldof,  Refresher  Chairman;  Emmett  Crotzer;  Boltwood  Dodson;  Edward  Pelly;  Elaine  Davis, 
Secretary;  Joyce  Juhl. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Chicago  Daily  Defender 


A  first  year  group  at  the  Washington  Park  YMCA,  Chicago,  iil.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Miss  Geraldine 
Glover,  Hobart  Chatman,  Georgeann  DeLaPierier,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Glover  and  William  Warner — 
co-leaders,  Theodore  Valentine,  and  Nancy  Valentine.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Emmett  Burk,  D.  M. 
Manning,  George  Lockheart,  Robert  Anderson,  and  Ernest  Blackman. 


esteemed  in  that  area,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Parker,  2817  Regent  Street,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  which  has 
hitherto  been  neglected  except  for 
rare  visits,  will  henceforth  enjoy  the 
attentions  of  a  Great  Books  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Merriam  Delahay,  58  Haardt 
Drive,  Montgomery. 

To  remedy  the  same  neglectful  con¬ 
dition  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  we  are 
most  satisfied,  and  somewhat  awed,  to 
name  as  Coordinator  a  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Forrest  Lacey  of  1006  Scenic 
Drive,  S.W.,  Knoxville.  He  has  already 
given  great  impetus  to  the  program  in 
that  area. 

To  aid  the  handling  of  the  very  large 
Chicago  program  (over  200  groups), 
we  decided  last  summer  to  change  from 
one  to  four  coordinators.  The  move 
was  completed  recently  and  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Smith  of  17913  Oakwood,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Illinois,  on  the  Staff  as  Chicago 
Area  Coordinator  (Southern  Area). 

As  Coordinator  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  we  welcome  Mr.  Lionel  Reid  of 
4139  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore  16, 
who  replaces  Mr.  Cy  Keller,  now  our 
new  Area  Director.  This  month,  Mr. 
Keller  and  Mr.  Reid  have  opened  in 
Baltimore  another  community-area 
joint  office,  to  handle  the  Delaware- 
Maryland  -  D.C.  -  Virginia  -  West  Virgin¬ 
ia-North  Carolina  area.  This  office  is 
at  342  North  Charles,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Phone:  SAratoga  7-3935. 


The  headquarters  staff  also  reports 
new  personnel.  Mrs.  Carol  Zimmerman 
as  Production  Assistant  will  be  handling 
some  of  the  preparation  of  our  various 
publications.  Mrs.  Caroline  Dobbs,  our 
new  Statistician,  replaces  Miss  Lillie 
Durr,  who  recently  resigned.  Mrs. 
Dobbs  will  have  among  her  duties  the 
assembly  of  registration  figures. 

Our  pleasure  in  these  welcomes  is 
somewhat  dulled  by  the  departure  of 
Mr.  James  Sena  from  his  position  as 
San  Francisco  Coordinator.  Mr.  Sena 
has  just  left  for  Europe,  where  he  will 
stay  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  would 
like  him  to  know  that  his  work  for  the 
Great  Books  Program  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  been  much  appreciated. 

Letters 

Are  GBs  for  ANCPs? 

Dear  editor:  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  who  has  involved  himself  with 
the  Great  Books  program  over  a  period  of 
time  to  deny  that  it  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  Able  Non-Creative  People  in 
the  United  States.  I  consider  this  a  fact 
of  utmost  importance  especially  when  you 
compare  ANCPs  to  DNCPs  (Disabled 
Non-Creative  People).  The  latter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  regard  literature  either  as  a  diver¬ 
sionary  tactic  which  deserves  their  undi¬ 
vided  inattention,  or  as  a  series  of  verbal 
ink  blots  whose  main  purpose  is  to  trigger 
off  associations  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
reader.  To  the  man  who  persistently  finds 
a  little  bit  of  the  author  in  everything  he 
reads,  a  book  discussion  is  a  neighborly 
exchange  of  raked  leaves  from  the  back¬ 
yard  of  his  mind;  and  as  all  good  demo¬ 


crats  know:  one  man’s  leavings  are  as  good 
as  another’s. 

By  contrast,  a  Great  Books  meeting  is 
a  pooling  of  admittedly  limited  viewpoints 
to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the 
comprehensive  view  of  the  author.  Where¬ 
as  a  Plato  or  an  Aquinas  is  able  to  father 
— and  mother — thoughts  which  grow  into 
important  truths,  Great  Books  members 
wisely  submit  to  a  cross  fertilization  of 
minds  in  order  to  qualify  for  adoption 
some  of  these  timeless  utterances.  To 
create  a  Hamlet  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
most  mortals,  but  those  of  us  who  are 
destined  for  the  pit  can  at  least  try  to 
understand  what  Will  had  in  mind  when 
he  took  time  out  between  Julius  Caesar 
and  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  write  such  a 
play. 

When  Socrates  defends  his  way  of  life 
or  Milton  argues  for  a  free  press,  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  courage  behind  these  statements 
as  much  as  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
written.  Great  Books  members  are  to  be 
no  less  commended  for  their  willingness  to 
communicate  their  ignorance;  it  takes  a 
special  brand  of  courage  to  state  that 
Huckleberry  Finn  is  for  children  only  to 
find  later  in  the  discussion  that  the  book 
has  aged  considerably.  The  vigorous  ven¬ 
tilation  of  false  opinion  does  not  automat¬ 
ically  lead  to  the  truth  any  more  than  two 
wrongs  make  a  right,  but  in  open  discus¬ 
sion  it  frequently  becomes  so  difficult  to 
maintain  an  erroneous  interpretation  that 
truth  is  finally  tried,  if  only  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort. 

(continued  on  last  page ) 
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Signed  articles,  therefore,  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  official  policy  of  The 
Great  Books  Foundation. 

Distributed  to  Annual  Members,  leaders 
and  sponsors  of  Great  Books  Discussion 
Groups,  and  (for  one  year  only)  purchas¬ 
ers  of  Great  Books  Discussion  Readings. 
Notices  of  change  of  address  should  in¬ 
clude  both  the  new  and  old  addresses. 
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Letters  ( continued  from  page  7) 

If  self-revelation  were  not  a  miracle, 
most  people  would  probably  admit  that 
neither  life  nor  death  overwhelms  them 
with  anything  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Job  or  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilych. 
In  their  state  of  emotional  bankruptcy  they 
are  often  unable  to  appreciate  or  objective¬ 
ly  appraise  great  feelings,  greatly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Not  so  our  ANCPs.  Frequently 
bereft  of  the  passions  that  have  charged 
through  a  St.  Augustine  or  a  Dostoyevsky, 
they  make  every  effort  of  imagination  to 
understand  feelings  of  frustration  and  de¬ 
sire,  damnation  and  salvation.  At  the  very 
least  they  do  not  reduce  aesthetic  works 
to  ideology;  War  and  Peace  is  not  impaled 
under  a  label  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
or  what  makes  generals  run. 

The  humility  of  a  Socrates  is  rare  in¬ 
deed;  it  is  based  not  only  on  an  ethic  but 
also  on  the  operation  of  a  probing  mind 
that  has  spent  its  life  seeking  knowledge. 
For  in  one  sense,  only  the  creator  who  has 
struggled  to  shape  order  out  of  chaos 
knows  the  magnitude  of  his  task  and  the 
limitation  of  his  effort.  No  wonder  that 
arrogance  is  the  habitual  manner  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Non-Creative  People;  for  the  non¬ 
doer,  as  for  God,  all  is  possible  because  he 
has  not  pitted  himself  against  reality.  The¬ 
oretically,  ANCPs  can  close  ranks  with 
Lucifer’s  horde,  but  it  must  take  every 
ounce  of  pride  they  can  muster.  The  proc¬ 


ess  of  forming  and  airing  thoughts  in  pub¬ 
lic,  reacting  before  the  group,  develops 
character  traits  such  as  selflessness  and 
concern  for  the  truth  which  force  our  able 
non-creative  people  onto  the  side  of  angels, 
regardless  of  their  personal  taste  in  com¬ 
pany. 

Thus,  I  believe,  two  cheers  are  in  order 
for  those  on  the  second  team,  those  able- 
non-creative  people  who  assume  on  the 
hearsay  of  literature  that  the  Muses  exist 
and  spend  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
adult  life  trying  to  make  indirect  contact. 

Edwin  Moldof 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Jr.  Great  Books  in  the  Rockies 

Dear  editor:  An  unusual  endeavor  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Great  Books  Council  which  we  would  like 
to  share  with  other  Great  Books  people. 
Last  year  the  Spring-Time  Camps  in  the 
Rockies,  a  summer  institute  for  high 
school  students,  introduced  as  an  exper¬ 
iment,  a  full  first  year  session  of  Great 
Books.  A  pioneer  group  of  twelve  boys 
and  girls  (high  school  juniors  and  seniors) 
discussed  this  first  year  of  Great  Books 
within  a  three  weeks’  period. 

Recently,  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Council  met  with  the  organizers  of  this 
camp  and  listened  to  some  of  these  young¬ 
sters  recount  with  great  enthusiasm  their 
experiences.  A  discussion  of  The  Prince , 
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led  by  our  Los  Angeles  Great  Books  peo¬ 
ple,  followed.  It  was  certainly  enlightening 
to  hear  the  thoughtful  delving  of  these 
young  people.  We  talked  later  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  found  that  they  all  agreed  that 
it  had  helped  them  in  innumerable  ways 
and  deeply  enriched  their  lives.  They  are 
all  looking  forward  to  a  repetition  of  such 
an  activity  this  next  summer.  It  is  hoped 
many  high  school  students  all  across  the 
country  will  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  coming  summer  session  which  will 
take  place  from  August  3  to  24  at  Crested 
Butte,  Colorado.  For  full  information, 
please  write  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Perry, 
Spring-Time  Camps  in  the  Rockies,  Inc., 
1851  Vistillas  Road,  Altadena,  California. 

Additional  attractions  are  that  academic 
credit  will  approximate  that  of  one  regular 
semester  high  school  course  (five  units); 
a  number  of  high  schools  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  will  accept  this  credit  in  the  high 
school  program.  Also,  campers’  recreation 
includes  a  planned  program  of  general 
cultural  activities,  as  well  as  many  outdoor 
activities.  Campers  will  be  housed  in 
modern  dormitories  with  meals  served  in 
a  common  dining  hall.  The  camp  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Gunnison  National  Forest 
area  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet. 

The  cost  for  the  three  weeks’  period  is 
$284.00  per  student. 

Helen  Michaelis 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


